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The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union — 

Mr.  OTERO  said : 

Mr.  Chairman :  Perceiving,  from  the  temper  of  Congress  at 
this  time,  that  nothing  will  be  done  towards  the  consideration 
of  territorial  business  this  session,  I  have  availed  myself  of  the 
present  opportunity  to  say  somewhat  in  regard  to  a  subject  which 
interests  and  concerns  my  constituents  in  a  considerable  degree. 
I  had  flattered  myself,  and  so  I  had  informed  many  of  my  per¬ 
sonal  and  political  friends  in  the  Territory  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent  upon  this  floor,  that  during  the  present  session  many 
of  the  important  measures  which  I  have  brought  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  this  House,  and  failed  during  the  last  session  of  Con¬ 
gress,  would  undoubtedly  pass  at  this.  I  was  led  to  this  con¬ 
clusion  from  the  avowed  promises  made  to  me  the  past  session, 
to  the  effect  that  if  I  did  not  press  my  demands  then  I  would 
receive  at  this  session  that  consideration  which  justice  to  my 
people  and  Territory  seems  to  require.  But  I  have  been  sadly 
disappointed  in  my  expectations,  for,  as  I  have  said,  it  appears 
that  nothing  will  be  done  for  our  Territories.  This,  I  think,  is 
the  first  time  since  the  existence  of  the  Government,  that  Con¬ 
gress  has  failed  or  denied  to  give  or  set  aside  a  fewT  days  for 
the  consideration  of  territorial  business  exclusively.  But  I  do 
not  desire  to  occupy  the  time  of  the  Committee  on  this  topic, 
as  this  is  a  question  which  more  particularly  concerns  my  con¬ 
stituents  and  myself,  and  which  I  shall  have  to  explain  to  them; 
although,  in  this  particular,  I  shall  have  to  contend  against  the 
envy,  rivalry,  and  misrepresentation  of  my  opponents  at  home. 
I  feel  conscious,  however,  that  I  have  performed  my  duty  here, 
and  I  am  determined  to  meet  every  attack  that  will  be  aimed 
at  me  in  consequence  of  the  unavoidable  circumstances  that  this 
Congress  has  encountered.  It  is  needless  for  me  to  state  what 
those  circumstances  are — you  know  them,  sir,  and  the  whole 
country  knows  them.  Besides  the  exhausted  condition  of  the 
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national  Treasury,  the  Congress  is  suffering  under  a  spasmodic 
fit  of  economy,  which  may  be  beneficial  to  political  parties  in 
the  States,  but  which,  at  the  same  time,  is  damning  to  the  in¬ 
terests  and  prosperity  of  the  Territories.  But  I  shall  not  dwell 
upon  this  subject  at  present,  and  will  hurry  to  the  principal 
object  for  which  I  have  risen  upon  this  floor,  which  is  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  upon  the  claims  which  the  cit¬ 
izens  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  have  against  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  Indian  depredations.  The  Committee  of  Indian 
Affairs,  I  am  happy  to  say,  has  reported  a  bill  providing  for 
the  examination  of  all  those  claims,  which  has  been  referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  where 
I  fear  it  will  remain,  at  least  for  this  Congress.  I  desire  to 
make  a  few  observations  with  regard  to  that  bill,  and  give  a 
brief  history  of  my  action  and  conduct  in  reference  to  these 
claims. 

Mr.  Chairman  :  Since  I  have  been  in  Congress,  and  have 
had  the  honor  of  representing  the  interests  of  the  people 
of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  upon  this  floor,  there 
have  been  brought  for  the  consideration  of  this  body  several 
measures  in  which  my  constituents  have  felt  much  interest  and 
concern ;  few,  however,  can  compare  with  this.  This  bill  pro¬ 
poses  that  a  commission  be  formed  for  the  purpose  of  examin¬ 
ing  the  claims  which  the  citizens  of  that  Territory  have  against 
this  Government  in  consequence  of  Indian  depredations ;  the 
commission  to  be  composed  of  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Af¬ 
fairs  and  two  agents.  It  requires  no  appropriation  whatever. 

When  I  first  came  to  Congress  I  found  that  many  claims 
were  filed  in  the  Interior  Department  with  regard  to  Indian 
depredations  from  New  Mexico.  No  action  had  been  taken 
upon  them  up  to  that  time ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  latter  part 
of  the  first  session  of  the  thirty-fourth  Congress,  shortly  after 
I  was  admitted  to  take  a  seat  upon  this  floor,  that  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Interior  was  authorized  and  directed  by  law  to  ex¬ 
amine  and  report  upon  those  claims.  In  the  passage  of  that 
law  I  was  instrumental,  and  I  have  ever  since  labored  to  bring 
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the  subject  before  Congress  for  its  action.  Nearly  at  the  close 
of  last  session,  after  repeated  importunities  from  me,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  submitted  his  report  upon  the  subject,  but  not  in  time, 
however,  to  have  action  upon  it.  It  was  postponed  until  this 
session,  when,  immediately  upon  the  re-organization  of  the 
House,  I  appeared  before  the  Committee  of  Indian  Affairs,  and 
impressed  the  members  thereof  with  the  necessity  of  adopting 
the  bill  which  I  had  previously  introduced  into  the  House,  and 
had  referred  to  that  committee.  I  felt  then,  and  I  feel  now, 
a  great  concern  in  the  speedy  consideration  of  the  subject,  and 
I  am  happy  to  acknowledge,  sir,  that  my  wishes  were  readily 
complied  with  by  the  committee,  which  authorized  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Leiter]  to  report  a  substitute  for  my  bill, 
but  one  which  meets  with  my  cordial  approval,  as  I  think  it 
will  answer  the  great  object  I  desire  to  accomplish  in  my  bill. 
I  think,  sir,  that  bill  ought  to  pass,  and  I  hope,  before  I  sit 
down,  to  satisfy  the  committee  of  the  justice  and  propriety  of 
its  passage.  The  protection  of  the  Government  requires  it, 
and  the  amount  of  the  claims  involved  demand  it.  Justice  to 
both  parties — the  claimants  and  the  Government  — require  it, 
and  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  in  his  annual  report 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  calls  your  attention  to  it.  He 
says :  “  Our  citizens  in  that  Territory  have  suffered  severely 
from  Indian  depredations  since  its  acquisition  by  the  United 
States.  Claims  have  been  sent  in  for  property  lost  in  that 
manner  amounting  to  §516,160  68.  The  attention  of  Con¬ 
gress  has  heretofore  been  called  to  the  subject  of  these  de¬ 
mands,  and  it  is  forthat  body  to  determine  what  course  shall  be 
adopted  in  regard  to  their  liquidation.” 

It  is  manifest  to  that  Department,  from  what  I  have  just 
read,  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  satisfy  this  body  also,  that  the 
citizens  of  that  Territory  have  suffered  severely  from  Indian 
hostilities,  since  the  acquisition  of  that  country  by  the  United 
States.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  his  report  upon 
these  claims  last  session,  recommends  that  a  commission  be 
authorized  by  Congress  with  a  view  of  examining  them.  In 
the  report  of  Commissioner  Manypenny,  I  find  the  following 
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classification  of  those  claims — Nos*  1,  2  and  3 :  “  The  claims 
of  the  first  class,  (says  the  Commissioner,)  are  all  barred  by  the 
statute,  not  having  been  filed  within  three  years  after  the  al¬ 
leged  depredation  was  committed.  The  claims  of  the  second 
class  are  not  shown  to  have  been  committed  by  Indians  in 
amity  with  the  United  States,  or  upon  parties  lawfully  in  the 
Indian  country,  and  do  not,  therefore,  come  within  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  intercourse  act.  The  claims  of  the  third  class 
are  apparently  within  the  provisions  of  that  act,  but  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  testimony  in  relation  to  them,  as  well  as  that 
relating  to  the  claims  embraced  in  the  other  classes,  is  all  of 
an  ex  parte  character,”  etc.,  etc. 

I  will  not  discuss  such  claims  as  arise  under  the  third  class, 
for  it  is  admitted  by  the  Commissioner  that  they  come  within 
the  provisions  of  the  Indian  intercourse  act,  and  they  must  be 
recognized  by  Congress.  The  only  question  is  with  regard  to 
the  claims  involved  in  the  first  two  classes,  and  which  the 
Commissioner  argues  to  be  entirely  without  the  provisions  of 
the  intercourse  act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  claimants  do  not  rely  solely  upon  the 
mentioned  act  for  the  payment  of  their  claims  against  this 
Government  for  Indian  depredations ;  they  base  their  rights 
upon  obligations  more  sacred  and  more  binding  in  my  humble 
opinion,  upon  this  Government;  they  base  them  upon  the  ex¬ 
pressed  promises  and  assurances  of  the  agent  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  who  took  possession  of  that  territory.  He  proclaimed  to 
the  people  of  that  country  that  he  was  acting  under  positive 
instructions  from  his  Government  in  everything  that  he  pro¬ 
mised  to  them,  and  for  the  better  satisfaction  of  gentlemen 
present,  who  may  be  disposed  to  disbelieve  my  statement,  I  will 
read  from  General  Kearny’s  proclamation  to  the  people  of  the 
Territory,  dated  July  31st,  1846.  He  says,  after  assuring  the 
people  that  he  entered  that  territory  with  a  strong  army  for  the 
purpose  of  seeking  union  with  and  amelioration  of  the  condition 
of  the  inhabitants,  “  This  I  do  under  instructions  from  the 
Government,  and  with  the  assurance  that  I  shall  be  amply  sus¬ 
tained  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  object.” 
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On  the  22d  of  August  he  issued  the  following  proclamation : 
“  The  undersigned  has  instructions  from  his  Government  to 
respect  the  religious  institutions  of  New  Mexico — to  protect 
the  property  of  the  Church — to  cause  the  worship  of  those 
belonging  to  it  to  be  undisturbed,  and  their  religious  rights  in 
the  amplest  manner  preserved  to  them — -also  to  protect  the 
persons  and  property  of  all  quiet  and  peaceable  inhabitants 
within  its  boundaries,  against  their  enemies,  the  Utahs,  the 
Navajoes  and  others.” 

The  people  of  that  territory,  at  that  time,  relied  upon  such 
assurances  made  by  General  Kearny.  There  was  no  inter¬ 
course  act  spoken  of  in  the  proclamation — none  but  protection 
to  persons  and  property  against  our  common  enemies,  the 
Utahs  and  the  Navajoes,  and  others.  Under  these  assurances 
they  laid  down  their  arms,  believing  that  better  and  happier 
days  were  about  to  shine  upon  them  and  their  country.  The 
forlorn  hope,  Judea  at  Bethlehem,  did  not  view  with  greater 
joy  the  coming  of  the  wise  men  of  the  East  to  pay  their 
homage  to  the  new  hope  of  the  world,  than  did  that  people  ex¬ 
perience,  when  they  saw  the  triumphal  march  of  those  warriors 
of  the  east  bearing  the  ensign  bird  of  the  Republic,  and  the 
banner  which  was  to  them  the  beacon  light  of  peace,  liberty 
and  happiness.  They  were  hailed  and  welcomed  with  hosannas 
of  joy,  and  received  in  the  embrace  of  that  generous  people 
with  smiles  of  gratitude,  for  the  day  of  their  deliverance  had 
arrived.  And  wherever  General  Kearny,  who  had  pro¬ 
mised  them  protection,  went,  the  people,  vied  with  each  other 
in  their  endeavors  to  manifest  their  gratitude  to  him,  as 
the  representative  of  the  Government,  for  the  promises  he 
had  made ;  and  in  a  letter  to  the  Adjutant  General  he  says, 
“  There  can  no  longer  be  apprehended  any  organized  resistance 
in  this  Territory  to  our  troops;  and  the  Commander  of  them, 
whoever  he  may  be,  will  hereafter  have  nothing  to  attend  to 
but  to  secure  the  inhabitants  from  further  depredations  from 
the  Navajoes  and  Utahs.”  And  on  his  trip  down  the  Rio 
Abajo,  or  southern  Rio  Grande,  he  directed  the  attention  of 
the  people  not  only  to  the  proclamation  he  had  issued,  but 
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also  made  public  speeches,  assuring  them  of  the  protection  of 
the  Government,  and  compromising  it  to  the  payment  of  any 
property  that  might  be  stolen  or  driven  away  by  the  Indians 
from  the  citizens  of  the  Territory,  when  that  protection  failed. 
The  people  believed  him,  in  all  that  he  said  and  promised 
them,  for,  as  he  said  in  his  proclamation,  he  was  acting 
under  instructions  from  his  Government. 

Now,  sir,  as  the  representative  or  delegate  of  that  people,  ^ 
ask  the  fulfilment  of  those  assurances  and  promises.  Will  you 
comply  with  them,  or  will  you  not  ?  that  is  the  only  question,  in 
my  opinion,  and  not  whether  our  claims  come  within  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  intercourse  act  of  1834,  as  Commissioner  Many- 
penny  would  have  you  suppose. 

All  those  cases  which  the  Commissioner  speaks  of  as  being 
barred  by  the  statute  and  not  shown  to  have  been  committed  by 
Indians  in  amity  with  the  United  States,  are  cases  that  have 
arisen  previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  intercourse  act  in 
that  Territory.  That  act  was  notin  force  in  that  country  until 
its  organization  under  this  Government  in  1850,  when  the 
Governor  was  made  ex  officio  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs. 
The  people  were  ignorant  of  such  act ;  they  relied  upon  the 
promises  of  General  Kearny.  But,  sir,  if  what  General  Kearny 
promised  be  not  sufficient  and  satisfactory,  I  request  the  atten- 
tior  of  the  House  to  the  9th  Article  of  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo,  which  reads  as  follows  :  “  Mexicans  who,  in  the  Terri¬ 
tories  aforesaid,  shall  not  preserve  the  character  of  citizens  of 
the  Mexican  republic,  conformably  with  what  is  stipulated  in 
the  preceding  Articles,  shall  be  incorporated  into  the  Union 
of  the  United  States,  and  be  admitted  at  the  proper  time,  to 
be  judged  of  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  according 
to  the  principles  of  the  constitution  ;  and  in  the  meantime  shall 
he  maintained  and  'protected  in  the  free  enjorment  of  their  liberty 
and  property ,  and  secured  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion 
without  restriction. ’’ 

I  cannot  think,  sir,  that  any  one  under  such  circumstances, 
and  with  such  an  array  of  evidence  before  him,  can  pretend 
to  deny  that  these  claims  are  not  comprehended  within  the 
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sacred  obligations  of  the  treaty  stipulation,  and  the  faith  of  the 
Government  compromised  by  the  solemn  promises  of  its  agent 
or  authorized  representative. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  citizens  of  New  Mexico  understood,  and 
do  now  believe,  that  the  solemn  assurances  of  your  agent,  made 
to  them  at  that  time,  would  and  will  be  complied  with ;  and 
when  they  saw  the  treaty  and  read  the  article  referred  to,  they 
felt  confident  that  its  sacred  obligations  upon  this  Government 
would  be  carried  out. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  protection  which  was  promised  was 
given.  I  deny  it,  sir,  and  it  is  of  that  which  we  complain.  You  have 
failed  to  defend  us  in  accordance  with  your  solemn  and  sacred 
obligations.  Y"ou  have  failed  to  protect  us  in  our  lives  ;  we  ask 
you,  at  least,  to  satisfy  our  claims  for  property  stolen  by  the  In¬ 
dians.  And  if  you  do  not  believe  these  claims  to  come  within  the 
assurances  of  General  Kearny  or  the  treaty  stipulation,  give 
us  at  least  an  opportunity,  by  the  passage  of  this  bill,  to  satisfy 
you  of  the  justice  of  them.  The  bill  proposes  no  appropriation  in 
advance  of  the  proper  investigation  and  examination  of  the 
claims.  The  people  of  New  Mexico  desire  no  advantage  ;  they 
wish  not  to  come  here  with  an  ex  parte  testimony ;  they  "want 
the  Government  to  satisfy  itself  of  the  justice  of  their  claims. 
It  is  not  for  them  alone  that  I  ask  the  passage  of  this  act,  it  is 
for  your  benefit  also.  I  have  stated,  sir,  that  this  Government 
has  failed  to  give  the  people  of  New  Mexico  that  protection 
which  was  promised  them  ;  I  desire  to  prove  it.  Much  has 
been  said  already  of  the  unprotected  condition  of  a  frontier  of 
a  sovereign  State,  Texas,  and  you  are  threatened  with  disolu¬ 
tion  in  consequence  of  it.  If  Texas,  with  a  population  of  some 
three  or  four  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  and  a  frontier  em¬ 
braced  within  no  more  than  ten  degrees  of  esst  and  west  lon- 
gitute,  and  harrassed  by  no  other  tribe  than  the  mere  Caman- 
ches,  complains  so  bitterly  of  your  neglect,  what,  sir,  then  ought 
to  be  the  complaints  of  our  people,  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
circumstances  referred  to  above,  a  population  of  not  more  than 
one-third  of  that  of  Texas,  and  a  frontier  embracing  twelve  de¬ 
grees  of  longitude  east  and  west,  and  seven  degrees  of  latitude 
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north  and  south,  of  the  Territory  ?  for  ive  are  literally  sur¬ 
rounded  on  all  sides  of  the  compass  by  hostile  tribes  of  Indians. 
What,  I  say,  must  we  think,  umler  such  circumstances?  And 
for  this  frontier  we  have,  I  believe,  nine  military  posts,  while 
Texas  has  something  like  nineteen. 

Now,  sir,  when  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  was  acquired 
by  this  Government,  there  grazed  over  her  grass-covered  moun¬ 
tains,  plains  and  valleys,  according  to  reliable  information, 
some  two  million  head  of  stock,  sheep  alone,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cattle  and  stock  of 
other  kinds.  To-day  you  do  not  find  one  quarter  of  that  sum. 
What  have  become  of  them  ?  How  l^ave  they  disappeared  ? 
Has  there  been  an  epidemic  among  them,  I  ask  ?  No,  sir  !  I 
answer  emphatically,  no,  sir  !  Look  at  the  records  of  your 
departments — the  reports  of  your  federal  and  military  officers 
in  that  Territory  since  you  took  possession  of  it.  They  will 
answer  you  the  question.  See  what  the  Secretary  of  the  In¬ 
terior  says  upon  the  subject :  “  I  would  state  that  the  claims, 
so  far  presented  and  examined,  amount  to  five  hundred  and 
two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty-six  dollars  and  sixty- 
eight  cents,  but  the  department  is  informally  advised  that 
claims  to  a  much  larger  amount  will  eventually  be  presented/’ 
Does  not  this  seem  to  indicate  what  has  become  of  the  stock  and 
cattle  of  the  citizens  of  that  Territory  ?  Yes.  It  has  been  stolen 
and  driven  off  by  the  Indians.  Have  you  then  complied  with 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  'l  Have  you 
u  maintained  and  protected”  us  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  our  lib¬ 
erties  and  our  property?  It  seems  not,  if  your  heads  of  depart¬ 
ments  and  the  records  in  those  departments  speak  the  truth.  They 
stand  in  judgment  against  you,  and  an  evidence  of  your  failure  to 
extend  that  protection  to  the  citizens  of  that  Territory,  which 
you  so  solemnly  promised  and  agreed  to  do,  by  the  assurances 
of  your  authorized  officers,  and  the  binding  obligations  of 
treaty.  There  let  them  stand  to  the  shame  of  this  Government. 
It  will  at  least  be  consolation  to  them  to  know  what  faith  and 
reliance  may  hereafter  be  placed  upon  your  promises.  It  is  a 
sad  matter  for  me  to  contemplate  when  I  think  of  what  our 
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sufferings  have  been  since  the  acquisition  of  that  Territory  by 
this  Government,  for  we  have  been  literally  abandoned  to  the 
mercy  of  the  savages  that  infest  the  whole  country. 

We  had  hoped,  when  you  took  possession  of  that  Territory, 
that  ail  our  troubles  were  at  an  end;  but  we  seem  to  have  been 
doomed  to  bitter  disappointment.  Qur  property  has  been  sto¬ 
len  ;  our  people  have  been  violated  and  murdered,  and  our  chil¬ 
dren  taken  into  captivity ;  and  the  old  rude  crosses  and  heaps 
of  stone  which  attracted  the  eye  of  the  traveler  as  he  traveled 
from  one  part  of  the  Territory  to  the  other  have  not  remained 
alone,  but  new  ones  have  been  added  to  their  number,  telling 
the  mournful  story  of  murdered  relatives  and  friends,  who  have 
fallen  or  gone  to  an  untimely  grave.  You  cannot  visit  a  village 
or  a  hamlet  in  the  entire  Territory,  but  you  hear  the  sad  tales 
of  murdered  friends  and  relatives. 

These  are  melancholy  truths,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  them 
to  my  sorrow  ;  for  not  many  miles  from  my  home  stand  several 
crosses,  the  evidences  of  the  untimely  death  of  dear  relations 
who  were  murdered  by  the  savages. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  desire  proof  ef  these  facts,  it  can  be 
furnished.  I  mention  them  here  solely  for  the  purpose  of  show¬ 
ing  you  that  the  people  of  New  Mexico  complain  that  the  pro¬ 
tection  that  was  promised  has  not  been  extended  to  them ;  and 
that  having  failed  in  that,  they  ask  that  something  might  be 
done  to  have  their  claims  for  Indian  depredations  examined  ; 
and  if  they  come  within  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  or  the 
intercourse  act,  that  they  may  be  allowed ;  and  if  not,  then  they 
will  be  satisfied.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  an  opportunity  may 
be  offered  them  to  test  the  right  and  justice  of  their  claims. 
And  I  hope  that  the  bill  now  under  consideration  may  be  passed. 
It  creates  no  new  offices,  it  requires  no  appropriation.  It  is  a 
simple  bill  to  give  the  citizens  an  opportunity  to  present  their 
claims  properly  before  the  Government, 

I  desire  here,  sir,  to  advert  to  the  recent  war  with  the  Nava- 
joe  tribe  of  Indians  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico.  I  am  glad 
that  the  consideration  of  this  subject  gives  me  an  opportunity 
to  say  something  with  regard  to  the  difficulties  between  the 
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Indians  and  the  American  troops  ;  for,  in  my  opinion,  the  citi¬ 
zens  had  nothing  to  do  with  them,  save  that  they  have  been  the 
sufferers  in  consequence  of  that  war.  I  will  endeavor  to  give, 
as  literally  as  I  can,  the  history  of  this  much-talked-of  Nava- 
joe  war.  From  the  information  that  I  have  in  my  possession, 
it  appears  that  the  difficulty  arose  because  a  negro  belonging 
to  an  officer  of  the  army  was  killed  by  an  Indian  belonging  to 
the  Navajoe  tribe.  What  was  the  reason  or  cause  for  that  mur¬ 
der,  on  the  part  of  the  Indian,  I  do  not  know.  Yet  I  cannot 
bring  my  own  mind  to  the  conclusion  that  the  murder  was  a 
willful  one,  and  without  provocation  ;  if  not  on  the  part  of  the 
negro,  at  least  on  the  part  of  somebody  else  connected  with  the 
fort.  There  must  have  been  something  which  induced  that 
Indian  to  commit  the  murder  ;  but  what  that  something  was, 
and  whether  of  a  character  sufficiently  offensive  to  warrant  the 
act,  I  am  not  informed  ;  but  that  there  must  have  been  some 
cause  for  the  criminal  act,  I  think  the  generality  of  persons 
must  admit.  I  do  not  wish,  however,  to  be  understood  as  a  de¬ 
fender  of  the  Indians — far  be  it  from  me.  I  know  the  charac" 
ter  of  that  tribe,  and  am  acquainted,  not  only  with  the  depre¬ 
dations  they  have  committed  upon  the  citizens  of  New  Mexico, 
but  with  the  tragical  scenes  that  have  been  enacted  by  them  in 
the  assassination  and  capture  of  our  men,  "women,  and  children, 
in  the  Territory,  before  and  since  its  acquisition  by  the  United 
States.  When  I  first  heard  of  the  murder  of  the  negro, 
I  confess,  sir,  that  I  was  not  surprised  at  it.  It  had  been  a 
common  occurrence  in  the  Territory,  and  I  was  so  well  associ¬ 
ated  with  such  rumors  that  I  read  the  article  without  comment¬ 
ing  upon  it  to  anybody.  I  had  heard  so  frequently  of  the 
murder  of  New  Mexicans — American  citizens — by  those  In¬ 
dians,  and  had  notice  that  no  military  parade  had  been  made 
on  their  account,  that  I  did  not  expect  anything  would  have 
been  done  in  that  instance. 

It  is  mortifying  to  the  Spanish  pride  of  the  citizens  of  that 
Territory  when  they  reflect  upon  the  fact  that,  for  the  murder 
of  a  negro,  war  was  declared,  wThile  for  the  assassination  of 
their  own  blood,  silence  has  been  the  wratch-word  ;  or  when  no 
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other  excuse  can  be  given,  their  representations  and  reports  of 
those  occurrences  among  them  are  characterized  as  false. 
Truly,  sir,  have  we  been  conquered.  War  should  have  been 
declared  long  before  the  time  that  the  negro  was  murdered. 
Had  it  been  so,  the  negro  would  have  been  spared  to  his  mas¬ 
ter.  Major  Kendrick — now  a  professor  at  West  Point,  and  a 
gentleman  who  is  known  to  the  entire  army  as  a  man  of  intel¬ 
ligence,  sagacity,  and  wisdom,  as  well  as  experience  in  Indian 
wars — I  understand,  urged  repeatedly  the  necessity  of  war 
against  this  tribe  of  Indians.  He  built  Fort  Defence,  and  was 
in  command  of  it  for  several  years.  Mr.  Yost,  in  one  of  his 
letters  describing  the  difficulties  with  these  Indians,  and  the 
operations  of  the  troops,  says: 

“  In  examining  the  official  correspondence  between  Major 
Kendrick — now  at  West  Point — a  very  intelligent  and  prudent 
officer,  at  one  time  commander  of  this  post,  and  head  quarters 
of  the  department  at  Santa  Fe — I  observe  that  in  communica¬ 
tions  running  from  1854  to  1857,  he  repeatedly  urged  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  war  with  these  Indians.  Special  causes,  occurring 
at  different  periods  within  that  time,  are  cited,  embracing  theft, 
murders,  and  contumacious  conduct,  and  immediate  hostilities 
recommended.  Had  these  recommendations  been  listened  to 
and  acted  upon,  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  have  been  much  bet¬ 
ter  for  the  Indians  and  our  Government.  It  was  foreseen  by 
that  thoroughly  practical  officer  that  war  was  inevitable  with 
them.  His  intimate  acquaintance  with  their  ideas  and  belief 
forced  him  to  this  unpleasant  conclusion.  He  knew  them  well— 
they  had  respect  for  and  confidence  in  him.  But  their  false  no¬ 
tions  of  their  own  power  and  position  could  not  be  removed  unless 
they  were  thoroughly  chastised. 

“  Notwithstanding  the  necessity  for  the  war,  in  order  to  pro¬ 
perly  impress  these  Indians  with  a  due  sense  of  their  own  com¬ 
parative  insignificance,  it  may  be  considered  unfortunate  by 
some  that  a  nigger  is  anywise  connected  with  the  immediate 
commencement  of  hostilities.  I  look  upon  it  in  that  light  myself, 
as  the  nigger  is  now  the  most  prolific  source  of  contention  and 
discord,  and  is  seldom  associated  with  any  public  question  un¬ 
less  wrangling  and  misconstruction  follow.  Especially  is  this 
feature  in  the  inauguration  of  the  war  destined  to  become  prom¬ 
inent,  when  the  investigation  of  the  matter  develops  the  fact 
that  repeated  crimes  as  heinous,  if  not  more  so,  have  been  per- 
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mittcd  to  pass  unmolested  and  unavenged.  I  leave  all,  howe¬ 
ver,  to  form  their  own  opinions,  being  satisfied  with  merely 
mentioning  the  prominent  points  likely  to  arise  in  discussing 
the  war.” 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  say  that  I  have  disapproved 
of  the  war  because  the  causus  belli  was  a  negro ;  I  know  that 
lie,  as  well  as  any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  has  a  right 
to  the  protection  of  his  life  under  the  laws  of  the  land.  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  dispute  that  point.  But  why  was  not  war  de¬ 
clared  before,  in  accordance  with  the  correspondence  of  Major 
Kendrick,  and  when  the  citizens  of  that  Territory  were  mur¬ 
dered  and  robbed  ?  Are  they  less  worthy  of  protection  at  your 
hands  than  a  slave?  Did  you  acquire  that  country  to  mortify 
the  native  born  and  free  citizens  in  that  Territory  by  making 
a  discrimination  in  our  very  eyes  against  us,  and  in  favor  of  a 
slave  ?  Is  that  the  treatment  that  you  promised  to  dispense  to 
that  people  ?  A  colony  conquered  by  a  despotic  power  could  not 
receive  a  greater  indignity  than  that.  The  people  of  my  Terri¬ 
tory  feel  this  most  keenly,  and  it  is  natural  that  they  should  do 
so,  for  they  know  the  slanderous  and  false  representations  that 
have  been  made  by  ignorant  and  ungrateful  men  against  them 
and  their  character.  The  representations  are  so  grossly  false, 
however,  that  they  do  not  deserve  the  compliment  of  an  honest 
refutation,  and  I  will  leave  the  authors  of  them  to  reconcile  their 
malicious  statements  with  their  own  hearts  and  conscience.  The 
people  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  need  no  defence ;  but 
I  trust  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  somewhat  with  regard  to 
their  character.  In  doing  so,  I  shall  endeavor  to  divest  myself 
of  any  national  prejudices  I  may  have  favorable  to  them,  for  I 
myself  am  a  native  of  that  country,  and  “to  the  manor  born.” 
The  people  of  that  Territory  are  Mexican  born,  but  the  great 
majority  of  Castilian  origin  and  descent,  and  are  generous, 
noble,  and  brave,  and  in  a  striking  degree  they  retain  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  their  Spanish  extraction — native  quickness  of  percep¬ 
tion  and  apprehension,  pride  of  character,  love  of  adventure, 
generosity  of  impulse,  and  a  characteristic  heedlessness  of  per- 
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sonal  danger.  They  are  a  people  possessing,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  moral  probity  and  integrity  in  all  transactions  of  busi¬ 
ness — are  active,  energetic,  and  enterprising.  Their  persever¬ 
ing  traders  have  been,  sir,  the  pioneers,  the  creators,  and  the 
establishers  of  that  vast  inland  traffic  which  now  animates  the 
boundless  prairies  into  green  seas  that  grandly  swell  with  accu¬ 
mulating  floods  of  thriving  commerce.  I  know,  sir,  that  there 
exists  a  great  misapprehension  throughout  this  country  towards 
the  people  of  New  Mexico,  based,  I  suppose,  upon  the  fact  that 
we  once  formed  a  part  of  Mexico  proper,  where  exists  every 
gradation  of  race,  and  where  political  vicissitudes,  instability 
and  anarchy,  have  ever  been  the  prominent  and  marked  char¬ 
acteristics  of  that  Government.  I  admit  that  we,  in  common 
with  Mexico,  have  certain  national  prejudices,  and  also  inherit 
a  national  religion ;  but  civil  feuds  and  anarchy,  the  ordinarily 
recognized  traits  of  our  old  mother  country,  from  which  we 
sprung,  have  never  crept  into  and  diffused  themselves  through¬ 
out  our  Territory.  We  lived  virtually  a  separate  and  an  inde¬ 
pendent  people,  sustaining  and  supporting  our  own  government 
and  protecting  ourselves  against  Indian  hostilities,  incursions, 
and  invasions,  until  the  period  of  time  when  our  former  allegi¬ 
ance  became  changed  to  our  present  political  connection.  Such, 
sir,  is  briefly  the  character  of  the  people  I  have  the  honor  of 
representing  upon  this  floor,  and  who  feel  an  inexpressible  mor¬ 
tification  at  the  discrimination  (although  I  believe  it  uninten¬ 
tional)  which  appears  to  have  been  made  between  them  and  a 
slave. 

But  what  of  the  war  with  the  Navajoes?  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  pluck  one  laurel  from  the  noble  brow  of  the  brave  officers, 
that  with  a  handful  of  men  and  worn-out  horses,  met  and  con¬ 
quered  at  every  engagement  their  savage  foe.  But  I  cannot 
give  in  my  assent  to  the  management  of  that  campaign,  either 
by  the  Commander  of  the  Department,  (Col.  Bonneville,)  or 
the  one  immediately  in  charge  of  it,  (Col.  Miles.)  I  believe 
that  most  of  Col.  Boring’s  regiment  was  engaged  in  the  cam¬ 
paign,  and  yet  he — a  man  of  energy,  action  and  resolution — 
was  left  at  home  in  command  of  thirty  men  at  Fort  Union.  I 
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am  of  opinion  that  if  there  had  been  a  more  rapid  concentra¬ 
tion  of  the  troops  in  the  Navajoc  country,  the  war  would  have 
terminated  in  a  different  manner,  and  the  murderer  would  have 
been  caught  before  the  Indians  could  have  had  time  for  retreat 
beyond  the  confines  of  Chusco  and  Trimcha.  And  up  to  the 
time  when  the  armistice  was  concluded,  no  decisive  battle  was 
fought ;  there  had  been  only  a  little  skirmishing,  as  it  appears 
from  the  letters  of  Mr.  Yost,  the  Indian  agent  in  that  country, 
and  who  seems  to  have  given  a  true  account  of  the  whole  affair. 
Preparations  for  a  winter  campaign  seem  to  have  been  going 
on  all  the  time  ;  and  the  Commander  appeared  to  be  deter¬ 
mined,  under  no  circumstances,  to  make  peace  either  with 
those  bands  of  the  tribe  or  nation  who  desired  peace,  or  those 
who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  murderer,  until  the  culprit . 
should  be  delivered  up  to  him.  The  whole  cause  for  that  war 
was  the  failure  to  deliver  the  murderer — there  appears  to  have 
been  no  other  reason  for  it  but  that.  And,  sir,  what  do  we  see 
now  ?  The  last  intelligence  from  that  country  informs  us  that 
an  armistice  had  been  concluded,  and  shortly  after  a  treaty  of 
peace  was  made,  both  of  which,  if  my  information  be  correct, 
are  farcical,  and  have  done  no  credit  to  the  regular  forces  in 

that  Territory,  or  the  officers  connected  with  the  negotiations, 
because  neither  the  murderer  has  been  delivered,  nor  the  band 
which  protected  him  and  espoused  his  cause  been  whipped,  and 
thus  made  to  feel  the  determination  and  the  power  of  the 
Government.  The  murderer  and  his  band  have  not  been  sub¬ 
jugated  as  they  ought  to  have  been ;  they  are  left  free,  and  in 
a  condition  to  prosecute  their  hostile  attacks  and  marauding 
expeditions  upon  the  citizens  of  the  Territory,' just  as  the 
whole  tribe  have  always  done. 

The  whole  Navajoe  difficulty,  in  my  opinion,  has  been  so 
badly  conducted,  that  it  leaves  the  people  of  the  Territory  in  * 
no  better  condition  than  they  were  up  to  the  origin  of  that 
trouble,  and  the  Indians  no  less  humbled. 

With  these  desultory  and  hurried  remarks,  and  thanking  the 
Committee  for  its  kind  attention,  I  shall  take  my  seat,  with 
the  consciousness  that  in  the  few  observations  I  have  submitted 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Committee,  I  have  but  performed  a 
duty  I  owe  to  my  constituency. 


